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LEGHORN. 
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FROM L'HERMITE EN ITALIK, THE LATEST WORK OF M. JOUY, 
(Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 
— a - 





I was preparing to leave Florence, when I accidentally 
learned that the Chevalier Angiolini, the last Envoy of 
Tuscany, in France, had just arrived from Paris, and I 


nity of seeing him. He was a tall thin man, of about sixty 
years of age. He was of an excellent frank disposition, 
and the occasional bursts of his natural vivacity, formed an 
odd contrast with the sedateness of manner peculiar to Eu- 
ropean diplomatists. He had with hima very pretty young 
person, who passed for his niece, and whom he carefully 
concealed from all observation. On the arrival of any 
visitor, he always dismissed her to her chamber, and more 


I have known few men better informed in the history of 
Italy than the Chevalier Angiolini; he loved his country 
with enthusiasm, and eften regretted her former destiny, 
although perhaps he was not without some share in the 
transactions by which the French government attempted 
to cover her usurpation. I went with him to see the old 


I had before seen it cursorily. We walked for some time 
in the great hall, where the assemblies of the republic 
were formerly held. It is a hundred and sixty-two feet 
wide, and a hundred and seventy-four long; and its walls, 
painted in fresco, by Vassari, represent the principal traits 
‘of the history of the republic. Among the curiosities 
which he pointed out to me, I must not forget a folio 
work in two volumes, containing the pandects of Justinian, 
commonly, known by the name of the Florentine pandects, 
written upon vellum. This precious manuscfipt is pre- 
served in a casket not far from the golden box containing 
the decrees of the council of Florence, held under Pope 
Eugene the Fourth, for the union of the Greek, with the 
Latin church. The Florentines affirm it to be the origi- 
nal copy which belonged to Justinian. It appears certain 
that it is of no later a date than the period when this Em- 
peror made a collection of his statutes and ordinances. 
The library of Saint Laurent contains a manuscript . 
Virgil, written in the reign of Theodosius. 

The Chevalier Angiolini enjoyed the admiration I 
expressed at the sight of so many valuable treasures. 
** Deus nobis hac otia fecit” said he tome, ‘* and that God 
is Liberty. Liberty is the source of commerce, and com- 
merce is the father of all prosperity and happiness. The 
hardy, Swiss peasant, inured to the labour of cultivating 
a sterile soil, under an inclement sky, enjoys all the bles- 
sings of peace and plenty, while the wretched Sicilian 
languishes i misery and poverty, in the midst of the 
profusion of nature. The cause of this difference is ob- 
vious ; the Swiss are free, the Sicilians are enslaved. In- 
Golence and indifference are inseparable from despair, and 
the latter may justly exclaim, with the most ingenious of 
your authors, 

‘A quoi bon charger notre vie 


All the republics of Italy have been indebted for their 
prosperity to commerce; and [arte della lana, a branch 
of it in which the house of Medici were singularly suc- 
cessful, was the principal source of our power. Cosmo the 
Great, the son of Giovanni di Medici, united to the vir- 
tues of his fathers the most extraordinary talents; he was 
possessed of an immense fortune, and his munificence was 
the means by which he acquired influence and power over 
his fellow citizens. Europe beheld with astonishment the 
same man hold the reigns of government, and attend to 
the pursuits of commerce; maintain factors and correspon- 
dents in all parts of the world, and entertain the ambas- 
sadors of princes. He contended successfully with the 
Pope, made peace and war, cultivated literature, amused 
the people with shows and exhibitions, and afforded a 
home to all the learned Greeks whom the barbarity of the 
Turks banished from Constantinople. The Medici reigned 
during more than two centuries, and would be the object 
of our eternal regret, but that we now fondly revert to the 
memory of the good and exeellent Leopold. He reigned 
only in the affections of his people ; it was irksome to him 
to be surrounded by a pompous retinue of guards, gene- 
rally so much the delight of sovereigns. ‘* My court,” 
said he, ** conceals my people from me ;” and he dismissed 
his court. He suppressed all unnecessary imposts, estab- 
lished manufactories, founded hospitals, and indulged in 
all the luxury of benevolence. If happiness consists in 
being beloved by our fellow-creatures, no man was ever 
happier than he. The possession of nobility of four hun- 
dred years standing was not the necessary passport to his 
favour. His children were not educated in a palace, but 
in a house. ‘*They are born princes,” he used to say, 
‘¢and I will endeavour to make men of them.” 

My friend Gottlieb proposed to me to return to Pisa 
with him by way of Arezzo, and as I had left part of my 
luggage at Pisa, and wished to see Leghorn, which is only 
at four leagues distance from it, this arrangement suited 
me perfectly well. ‘We left Florence after an abode of 
four months there, although we had visited it with the in- 
tention of stopping there only a few days. 

We set out in beautiful weather; but as the conductor 
of our hired carriage‘drove us hardly at the rate of three 
miles'an hour, the journey was very tedious. Arezzo 
was one of the twelve principal towns of Etruria; it is of 
so great antiquity that its origin can hardly be traced, and 
its name is said to be derived from Aretia, a name of Vesta, 
“| the wife of Janus. Itis the country of Mecenas. To- 
wards the hegirining of the eleventh century, it gave birth 
tothe Benedictine monk Gui d’Arezzo, who substituted 
for the six letters of the Roman alphabet, used to desig- 
nate the six degrees of the scale, the syllables ut, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, caken from the three first Sapphic verses of the 
hymn to St. John. 

UTqueant laxie, REsonare fibris, 
Mira gestorum, FAmuli tuorum, 
SOLve polulis, LAbiis reatum. 

The characters called notes were invented in the year 
1330, by a Parisian of the name of Demesurs; and in 1684 
a person of the name of Lemaire added the si to the other 
notes, tha: is to say, at a period when Lulli had composed 
most of his operas. Arezzo is also the native'town of the 
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lAretin. Never did man indulge with less restraint in 
gross and extravagant satire. It is to be regretted that 
Jules Romain should have dishonoured his art by choosing 
subjects for his [pencil from the infamous poems of Are- 
tino. The life of this wretched cynic is a tissue of shame 
and vice; He lavished the most disgusting and vulgar 
abuse on some sovereigns, whilst he stooped to the mean- 
ness Of flattering others, under the pretext of obtaining a 
marriage portion for his eldest daughter, whom he idol- 
ized, and who was afterwards rendered as miserable by 
her‘husband as her father had deserved to be. 

At some distance from Arezzo, near the road to Rome, 
is the town of Cortona, built on the summit of a high 
mountain, where may be seen the ruins of a temple of 
Bacchus. In our passage over the Appenines, we cros- 
sed a bridge in so perilous a situation, that the people 
of the country affirm it to have been constructed by the 
devil; this mistake appears natural enough, as it was in 
in fact built by the Romans. it consists of a single arch, 
and is thrown over the abyss of a wide and rapid torrent, 
one end resting on the top of a perpendicular rock, the 
other on that of an enormous pilaster, resembling a tower. 

I sailed down the Arno from Pisa to Leghorn, and eaw 
the town and port, which are both modern. Cosmo the 
First ought to be considered as the real founder of this 


city. 
Liverpool. A. W. 
(To be continued. ) 
—»>>?><-— 
PROCRASTINATION. 
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FROM THB GERMAN OF BECKER, BY I. MAN, OF LIVERPOOL. 


(Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope. } 

During my stay at Rome, I often went to see a young 
painter who was enthusiastically fond of his art. We 
used to talk about what we had seen during our travels, 
but still more about what was to be scen in Rome and its 
neighbourhood. My friend led a retired life, and he had 
withdrawn from the crowd of other artists, who divide 
their time between business and pleasure. His works 
showed talent and feeling, and I derived both amusement 
and instruction from his company: my visits seemed to 
be likewise welcome to him, but our conversations were 
frequently interrupted by the daughter of the house, who 
seldom failed to come into the room under some pretext 
or other. She generally looked at the work in hand, and 
made jocose remarks about it; the young man replied 
in the same tone, but never indulged in any impropriety 
of expression, although there appeared not much danger 
that the fair visitor would take offence at trifles. The 
maiden seemed to be between nineteen and twenty years 
of age, decidedly handsome; but there was something in 
her manners which appeared to me not altogether amiable. 
I had formerly suspected that my young fricnd had merely 
momentary amusement for his object; but since our 
nearer acquaintance, I had found bis principles strict, and 
his ideas about domestic happiness so solid, that I could 
not conceive how he made them correspond with the con- 
nexion ‘which was likely to be the result of his apparent 
intimacy with that girl. She leaned so tenderly on his 
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shoulder that I could not but take it for granted she 
would go still further if it were not for my presence. I 
sometiines took an opportunity to hint my astonishment 
at the apparent delicacy of feeling on one side, and the 
equally conspicuous levity on the other; but my remarks 
were received and answered with se much unconcern that 
they did not lead to any explanation. 

One morning, I called rather earlier than usual, and I 
then found another young woman in the room, whose 
charms of figure and countenance it would be impossible 
for me to describe. I had never seen a form which 
approached nearer to what the Grecks called the model of 
perfection, and the clean, but homely and scanty dress of 
the damsel served but to enhance the modesty of her appear- 
ance, without concealing her elegance. The pure heavenly 
innocence of a Madonna seemed to unite, in her counte- 
nance, with the irresistible attraction of one of the Graces. 
Had I met with her in the ruins of a temple, I should 
certainly have taken her for the apparition of a resusci- 
tated vestal. The suddenness of my entrance seemed to 
confuse her for an instant; but she soon recovered, fi- 
nished her occupation in the room, without looking at me 
a second time, and then withdrew in silence. Not a word 
had been said during her presence; but when she was 
gone, I said to my friend,—** Well! [declare you know 
how to choose your quarters: with two such patterns of 
beauty as you have daily before your eyes, you can never 


want a model for the exercise of your arts but you! 


appear to me like Hercules at the cross-road!"" He made 
an unmeaning reply to my observation, and excused him- 
self (a little dryly) from accompanying me to the rooms of 
the Vatican. I went, therefore, alone, and was sorry that 
1 had hurt his feelings by an allusion to the fable of Her- 
cules: in the mean time, I was more surprised than ever 
at his encouraging the forwardness of a visibly wanton 
girl, whilst he neglected another who was so evidently su- 
perior in every respect: if I had never heard the assertion 
that love is blind, I should have made it for the first time 
myself. 

I kept musing all day over the circumstance, and, in 
the evening, I met a friend, who has long been considered 
as one of the principal artists in his line, and of whom I 
knew that he entertained @ great respect for my painter. 
I communicated iny thoughts to him, and he told me, in 
his turn, that the very same circumstance had prevented 
him from having quite as much intercourse with the 
young man as he could otherwise wish. He knew the 
family with whom the painter lived, and he might have 
had the coquettish daughter himself, if he had been so 
inclined, since it was plain enough that she merely sought 
a husband for form's sake, and in order to be the more at 
liberty after marriage. ‘* I have warned your friend,” he 
continued, *‘and the girl, as well as her father, seem to 
be aware of it: they have now contrived to prejudice him 
against me, and we meet but seldom; this I regret the 
more, as I am anxious to direct the attention of the youth 
to another female in the house.” And, pray, who is 
she?” I interrupted him,—* Alas, poor thing!” he re- 
plied, *‘she is the landlord's niece; but she is as much 
kept in the back ground as her cousin és brought forward; 
she is treated worse than a servant, and watched like a 
prisoner; for her uncle has, probably, spent the little 
property which he had in trust for her ; and he is afraid of 
her meeting with a lover, lest he be called to an account; 
whilst his daughter trembles for her conquests in the full 
eonsciousness of her own infcriority ; the consequence of all 
this is, that the interesting aud innocent young person has 
to undergo every species of suffering which avaiice and 
epvy united can invent; and that even a cloister would be 
preferable to such a stay with relatives.” 

These are few men so callous as not to sympathize with 
an oppressed fellow-creature, and hardly any who will not 
be roused into something more, when the sufferer happens 
to be otherwise attractive; it is needless to examine how 
much the unfortunate girl’s beauty might have to do with 
wy own feolings in this case, but certain it is that I took 











{a most lively interest in her fate, and that I was extremely 


anxious to meet with her again: in this I succeeded but 
once; and the friendly, but modest manner, in which she 
answered what little I had time to say to her, increased, 
if possible, the interest which I had alrcady felt for her, 
and I resolved to b her protector ; yet, when I began 
to think of the means to carry my resolution into effect, I 
found that the task was not an easy one. 

I could not apply to the magistrates; for I was not pro- 
vided with any legal’proofs in behalf of my client; and I 
had, in fact, no right to interfere with family concerns. I 
was an unknown stranger, and had no claims on the young 
person: the warmth with which I entered into her con- 
cerns might be ascribed to the most improper motives 
imaginable ; and my being a heretic did certainly not mend 
the matter. Open proceedings were, therefore, out of 
the question, and I had to accomplish my purpose by pri- 
vate agreement :—but how? I could, indeed, make in- 
terest with a respectable lady of my acquaintance, and ob- 
tain an asylum for the poor girl; but would she go with 
me? she scarcely knew me at all; and she certainly knew 
me not enough to be convinced of the purity of my inten- 
tions: besides, an elopement is always wrong in itself, and 
a truly virtuous woman must ever feel considerable reluc- 
tance tu have recourse to it; the very equanimity and ange- 
lic patience of the fair sufferer proved sufliciently the con- 
sciousness of her innocence and rectitude ; how then could 
I think of disturbing that peace of mind which had sup- 
ported her under the most trying circumstances ? 

Tt would have afforded me much satisfaction if the 
young painter had paid his addresses to her, instead of 
throwing away his affections upon one who did not deserve 
them: but as it was out of my power to control his love, 
I could only try to place myself, to a certain degree, in 
his situation, by taking an apartment in the same house: 
this would, at all events, enable me to become better ac- 
quainted with my protogée, and to act in conformity with 
the exigencies of the case. 

I had to make an indispensible excursion to Naples : 
but the image of the fair sufferer haunted me during the 
whole of my journey; and I returned with the firm pur- 
pose of saving her. My first visit was to the painter: 
but, alas! I found him sitting in the middle of his room 
upon his trunk, and all his luggage lying around him in 
the utmost confusion. He raised his head at my entrance; 
and I was terrified at the alteration in his countenance : 
he gave my hand a convulsive squeeze, and burst into 
tears. It was some time before he was able to speak: but, 
after many fruitless efforts, he said, ‘* It is all over with 
me. You were in the most fatal error; and now your 
assistance comes too late: your pity is unavailing.” I 
gave him time to recover, when he entered into an expla- 
nation which I certainly had not anticipated. 

It was love for the modest female that had brought him 
to the house: but, unfortunately, her cousin had taken a 
fancy to him; and he had been obliged to feign a corres- 
ponding sentiment, in order to have any chance of be- 
coming acquainted with the real object of his love. The 
latter had been studiously kept out of sight, until the 
landlord and his daughter had thought him sufficiently 
secure; but from that moment, the niece was made to 
perform all the meaial offices in the family, which afforded 
him opportunities to confirm himself still more in his at- 
tachment, and to inspire a corresponding passion. He 
had, nevertheless, to act with the utmost caution, as the 
host and his daughter desired a speedy conclusion of the 
affair; and the latter watched all his motions with the 
lynx eye of jealousy. He endeavoured to delay the fatal 
moment, of a decisive declaration,: by hints at the uncer- 
tainty of his prospects, and the impossibility of his main- 
taining a family without an increase of income: this seemed 
to produce the wished-for effect ; and, as he deemed him- 
self a little more at liberty, he relaxed in his precaution, 
and brought on the catastrophe which ruined his earthly 


happiness. 





He had profited by a momentary absence of the jcalous | 





tormentor to have a short conversation with his intended ¢ 
but, probabiy, he had bestowed more time upon it than 
he was aware of, and the enemy had come upon them 
unawares. He had just been assuring his lovely maid 
how much he longed to accomplish her freedom, and to 
accelerate their mutual felicity, when they both heard the 
hysteric half-suppressed laugh of the fiend, who stifled 
her disappointment in the forced exultation of anticie 
pated revenge. His companion wrang her hands. in 
despair, whilst he determined to come to a final expla- 
nation with her rival: he opéned the door, but nobody 
was to be seen; the young woman left him with sad fore. 
bodings, and he saw nothing more of the family during 
the whole of that day. He passed a sleepless night in con- 
tinual anxiety, and was still undetermined on the next 
morning, when the daughter of the house came suddenly 
bouncing into his room, to tell him (with apparently great 
alarm) that her cousin had just been found dead in her 
bed. He entertained not the least doubt of her having 
been poisoned ; but it would, perhaps, not be easy to prove 
it; and, even if it were, he would not be the less miserable, 

I had, unfortunately, no comfort to offer; but I related 
what I had been willing to do myself, and the unhappy 
young man embraced me as heartily as if I had actually 
done something. In the mean time, I was made to un- 
derstand, that his love had enabled him to judge with 
more acuteness of the existing circumstances than 3 
could do with all my considerations. If I had attempted 
to release the faithless and profligate guardian from his 
responsibility in money-matters, and to give him a few 
pieces of gold besides, he would not have hesitated 
a moment in giving up his niece; but the painter himself 
could not make such a proposition, because the man had 
destined him to be his son-in-law, and would not have 
dared to act in opposition to his malicious daughter, whom 
he knew capable of going to any length in satisfying her 
passions. 

Thus had the object of our mutual solicitude fallen a 
sacrifice to a want of timely confidence; and we beheld'a 
lamentable proof of the dire effects which procrastination 
is apt to produce when the urgency of the case requires 
immediate assistance. , 2 


- , — - , ——w 
ihiterature, Writicism, Xe. 


CLARENDON’S HISTORY OF THE REBELLION—DEATH 
OF KING CHARBES, 
-—- 
“It will be requisite, at least it may not be unfit, te rest 
and make a pause, in this place, to take a view with what 
countenance the kings and princes of Christendom had their 
eyes fixed upon this sad and bloody spectacle,” ‘Alas! there 
was scarce 4 murmur amongst any of them at it; but, they 











made haste and sent over, that they might get shares in the 
spoils of a murdered monarch.”—Clarendon’s History of the Re 
bellion, book zi. vol. 5, p. 263, in Edit. Ozon. anno. 1717. 


Though I am far from agreeing with Clarendon in many 
of his opinions on moral and political right, yet I am, for 
many reasons, a warm admirer of his writings. The me- 
rits of his History of the Rebellion are so universally ac- 
knowledged, that it would be both useless and presump- 
tuous in me to attempt to point them out. The masterly 
style in which he delineates the men and manners of his 
time; the bold, spirited, and discriminating touches with 
which he sketches the predominant features, and draws 
the more minute distinctions of character, with equal 
freedom and success, rivet the attention of the reader 
powerfully, and almost transport his imagination to the 
periods of which he wrote. And these delineations are 
most valuable, when there is least chance of his opinions 
being tainted with those prejudices which party partiali- 
ties and antipathies excite in nearly all historical writers; 
prejudices, which naturally existed, in the greatest force, 
in times of civil war; which must have adhered, with 
double tenacity, to all who attached themselves to the 





losing party ; which must have flourished, in their utmost 
vigour, in the mind of so prominent an actor, in the whole 
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of this eventful scene, as Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. For own language, than to dispute about the manner in which | latter is but seldom in the power of a pedantical student ; 


this reason, those passages which refer to foreign powers 
appear to me particularly interesting. And his relation 
of the manner in which the news of the death of King 
Charles was received, by the ** kings and princes of Chris- 
tendom,” seems to contain much matter for reflection. 
The first idea that occurs would be, that the monarch, 
whose decease had excited so little sensation amongst his 
royal brethren, had been regarded by them with feelings 
similar to those excited by the man ridiculed by Horace, 
as one whom * Omunes, vicini oderunt.” On further 
thought, however, the subject appears in rather a different 
light. The execution of a neighbour would, amongst pri- 
vate individuals, excite much strong sympathy. But the 
political position of Great Britain might naturally make 
her an object of jealousy ; and, therefore, the continental 
powers would shew more indifference. In another point 
of view, however, it seems, that the rulers of Europe could 
ecarcely (if we suppose them possessed of common powers 
of reflection) view such an event without apprehension. 
It was an alarming precedent, and, if ** by a Divine in- 
stinct men’s minds mistrust ensuing danger, their apathy 
seems almost unaccountable. But, as mankind, in those 
times, were more slow in acting upon general principles 
than they are at present, perhaps our ideas, being liable to 
the influence of existing circumstances, may lead us to 
overrate the danger. General impulse was then very slowly 
acquired, and it most frequently subsided in the nation 
which it first roused to motion, before its effects could 
reach to surrounding states. Men in those days were 
alow in making deductions; being comparatively unen- 
lightened, their conviction was to be reached only through 
their feelings; and unless something, which manifestly 
and immediately touched them, moved the sluggish mass 
to thought and action, they were, generally, indifferent 
to what passed around them. Hence events occurred 
then, with only partial effects, which would, in these days, 
have shaken ‘‘ more than half the globe.” 

The continental powers cannot, however, be now deem- 
ed indifferent to each other’s movements; perhaps they 
have learned caution from experience. 

Much more might be said upon this subject, which 
seems, when deeply considered, to merit attention ; but I 
wish rather to excite the reader's thoughts, than to antici- 
pate his reflections. — F 


® See Clarendon’s History, book ix, vol. 4, p. 748, in edition 
as before, ct alibi passim. 








LEARNED QUOTATIONS. 
= 

TO THE EDITOR. ’ 

S1n,—Perceiving that your last number contains a 
severe reprimand, which one of your classical correspond- 
ents has addressed to yourself and your compositors, for 
alleged negligence in printing some of his learned quota- 
tions, I take the liberty of making you acquainted with 
an act of courage which has lately been performed by the 
editor of a respectable London magazine, and which ap- 
pears to me worthy of your imitation. 
last August, there is the following declaration :—** Our 
readers in general are not pleased with critical analysis, 
that cannot be made out without introducing the dead 
languages; and the proffered communication is better 


their predecessors had expressed themselves. 

The Romans quoted the Greeks, because the Romans 
were tyros in arts and sciences; and, like all beginners, 
they were highly delighted with what little they had 
learned, and very anxious to show it; but they were not 
quite so foolish as to make their quotations in public. 
Cicero treated his friend Atticus with Greek passages, but 
he knew that they would be understood: he would never 
have thought of using them in an address to the people at 
large, or in his transactions with persons who were not 
likely to be acquainted with the Greek language. 

In modern times quotations were introduced with the 
revival of literature, because knowledge could then only 
be obtained by means of the ancient languages; and, as 
none of the modern idioms was either sufficiently culti- 
vated, or sufficiently general, to serve as means of commu- 
nication among the learned, the classics were naturally 
adopted by all nations as the common standard, and as 
the medium through which explanations might be given : 
every one, interfering in literary matters, was supposed to 
be acquainted with the ancient languages, and, conse- 
quently, there was no affectation in using them whenever 
it might be found convenient: it was not assuming a 
superiority over other people, for none were likely to med- 
dle with the performance but such as were familiar with 
its language. Even so late as in the times of the Spec- 
tator and the Rambler, reading was, in a great measure, 
confined to people who had received a classical education ; 
and the learned editors of the just named works com- 
mitted x» impropriety by opening sometimes the stores 
of their classical acquirements for the benefit of their sub- 
scribers, whose memory they might refresh with pleasing re- 
collections, whilst their own well known and acknowledged 
proficiency in those matters placed them above the suspicion 
of quoting merely for the sake of making a show. In the 
meantime the success of their works was not owing to their 
quotations, but to what they produced themselves, and they 
rendered the continuation of classical allusions unnecessary, 
by showing how plainly and elegantly good ideas could be 
communicated in a modern language. If a man now per- 
sists in using scraps from old works, instead of telling his 
own tale, he shows his ignorance rather than his learning, 
unless he do it for the sake of foiling a pedant with his 
own weapons. If sueh should be his object, the intention 
would justify the means; for pedantry being a public 
nuisance, nothing should be left untried to effect a cure. 
In ordinary cases, however, the vernacular tongue will be 
quite sufficient, and it is wrong to use any other in pub- 


lic. We know that it is considered as rude or affected 


when people do (without necessity) speak a language 
which is not understood by the whole of the company; 


and, on the same principle, it is uncivil to use it in writing. 
The readers whom a man addresses are his company for 
the time being ; and when he knows, before hand, that 
the greater part of them will not understand what he says, 
I think him highly blamable for saying it at all: if he is 
convinced of advancing nothing but what is true and in. 
telligible, why does he not make it appear so to otMers ? 
In the number of | if he will not, heshould not raise expecta tions which he 
does not mean to fulfil, and if he cannot, he should not 
publish at all: there may be now and then a passage 
which cannot be translated with the same brevity and 
neatness which it has in the original; but the meaning of 


adapted for the Classical Journal than for our magazinc.” | it must be transferable in some shape or other, and if 





This appears to me very proper and sensible conduct ; 
for it is really astonishing that the Gothic and barbarous 
habit of quoting has not long since been abolished. The 
Greeks never quoted, although they certainly had not in- 
vented all that they said and did: they had been pre- 
ceded by people whose experience and industry had un- 
doubtedly been very profitable to their successors; but 


the learned scholar is incapable of hitting upon any, he 
will do better by continuing his own studies, than by un- 
dertaking to direct those of others. 


A mere display of learning shows no more the real fa. 


culties of an individual than the vigour of his body would 
be proved by a list of the dainties upon which he feeds; 
by going with grace end facility through some of your 


the Athenians thought it no part of their duty to repeat, | gymnasia, he would make his strength much more conspi. 


for ever and anon, what they had learned from others; 


cuous than by his bill of fare; and, just so, he would best 





they found it much more rational to put their acquired | d 


knowledge into practice, and to give perfection to their fellow citizens with good English. Unfortunately the 


emonstrate the healthy state of his mind, by treating his 


because, though he lives in the world, he does not live with 
it: he is always regretting the past, and, looking for ever 
down the stream, he barks with disappointment, like the 
dog in the fable, who dropt what he held in his mouth to 
snap ata shadow. He has renounced the manly simpli- 
city of his mother tongue, without being able to attain 
the classical embellishments at which he was aiming, be- 
cause it is much easier to imitate defects than to seize 
beauties ; and, also, because what is a beauty in Latin may 
be a defect in English, on account of the difference in the 
origin and genius of the two languages. 

Dr. Johnson once said, ** The old black letter books 
are rich in matter though their style is inelegant, wonder- 
fully so, considering how conversant the writers were with 
the best models of antiquity.” If the Doctor had nos 
been very partial to classical lore himself, this would not 
have appeared wonderful to him; since (for the above- 
mentioned reasons) it was extremely natural. The native 
vigour of his own mind preserved him from becoming 
a mere imitator in his practical compositions; but his 
theory was very far from faultless; for both his die- 
tionary and his grammar exhibit most lamentable tokens 
of his having often in vain sought at Rome and Athens, 
what he might have had quite ready at home. 

Sept. 27, 1824. ANTI-BARBARUS, Junior. 











bit Chat. 


An Irish gentlemen having been found one day by a 
friend practising with his sword against the wainscot, be- 
fore dinner, and a asked the reason for his assiduity 
at this exercise, replied, ** I have some company coming 
to-day that I expect I shall quarrel with.” 








A few years since, the proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens 
lost his celebrated carver of hams, when he advertised for 
a new carver in that department of harmless anatomy. 
One of notoriety applied, when the worthy proprietor asked 
him how many acres he could cover with one fine ham, 
upon which he replied ** he did not stand upon an acre or 
two, more or less ;** upon which he was instantly hired, and 
told he was the very fellow for that establishment, and to 
cut away for the benefit of the concern and all mankind. 





Effect of a Name.—The Westminster Review compares 
the complacency with, which Novel-readers peruse Red- 
gauntlet and St. Ronan’s Well, because they are ** by the 
Author of Waverley,” to the force of association by which 
** the pippin-eating world persisted in devouring and com- 
mending their golden pippins when the graft was worn 
out, and long after they had degenerated into absolute 
crabs.” And the Reviewer appends, in a note, the fol- 
lowing pleasant anecdote on the subject :—** Lord C——n 
had the pride and happiness of possessing the last of the 
pippins—the last fruit of the last tree of the legitimate 
stock ; and the eyes of the whole pippin-eating world were 
turned to this pippin as their sole hope and stay. His 
Lordship, judging the responsibility of raising up fruit 
from this apple too heavy for any private nobleman, re- 
solved to send it to the Horticultural Society. It chanced 
that at this period he was visited by a prince of the blood, 
and after dinner so unique a treasure as the last of the 
pippins was produced for his Royal Highness’ inspection, 
carefully enclosed ina globe of glass; when, to the infi- 
nite discomposure of his noble host, the royal Duke deli- 
berately extracted the last of the pippins from its place of 
safe keeping, and having considered it well, conveyed it 
to his mouth, thus filling with unspeakable dismay the 
pippin-eaters in company, who saw all their hopes of pip- 





pins vanishing down the royal throat. At the pathetic 
entreaty of Lord C——n, however, his Royal a 
was prevailed upon to disgorge a pip, and from that pip 
there sprang a race of pippins. 





General Fawcett once asked an Irishman, at Munich, 
if he would fight for a Foreign Crown? ** Aye, or for 
half-a-crown either,” said Paddy. 





A lady who had just been three days married, perceiv- 
ing her husband enter, stole secretly behind him and gave 
him a kiss. The husband was angry, and said she offended 
against decency. ‘ Pardon me,” exclaimed she, ** J did 





not know it was you!” 
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REVIENS A MOI! 
ROMANCE. 
DEDIEE A MADAME ERNESTINE PANKOUKE, PAR J. JACQUIN, AUTEUR DES PAROLES, 








ET MISE EN MUSIQUE, AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE PIANO OU HARPER, PAR A. ROMAGNESI. 
—— = = —————— 





Andante. L'in- grat qui m’a ra - vi_ ton pour me ven - ger, est in - 


. 
~ 





om wut 
don - ne, et ce trom - peur se rit de ta pei- ne cru-el - - le! Il n’é-tait pas 





- val, que mon aime ab - hor - weaved tai - mai je aime en + co - - re: reviens 


GB 


moi! re - viens 


Long-tems, dans mes brilants transports, 
En t’accusant de perfidie, 


Accable-le de ton m ‘pris, celui qui fait couler tes larmes, ant de p 
Kt méconnoit ainsi de ta tendresse de tes charmes ; De ton coeur j'ai redit les torts ; : 
Séche tes pleurs, console-toi ; Mais tu souffres, je les oublie Bs 
De mes premiers veux de constance, __, Fortune, amour, tout est a toi ; 
J'ai conservé la souvenance : J'ai tout gardé pour te le rendre ; 
Revieus 4 moi! reviens a moi ! Ne rougis pas de le reprendre: 
Revieus a moi! reviens 4 moi! 


0+ For an original Translation of this Song, sce the next page. 
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LOVE. 
a 
It was a form of beauty bright, 
All dazzling to behold; 
It was a creature of delight, 
Framed in angelic mould: 


And round about the heart it wound, 
ln wily fetter strong, 

And held, in gentle thraldom bound, 
The captive bosom long; 


And roses wreathed the victor’s chain, 
And Hope, exulting, smiled; 

And ob! so soft her syren strain, 
She soon the heart beguiled. 


But when that heart Love's {mage took, 
And throbb'd with answering tone, 

Oh! then the god his throne forsook, 
And scorned the prize his own. 


And Hope grew pale, and soon, afar, 
_ Resought her halcyon nest; 

Then was the madding passions’ war, 
The farewell hour of rest. . 

And man shall, aye, a traitor prove, 
And woman vainly weep; 

For a mocking shade is mortal love, 
Idle as dream of sleep: 

And sooner shall the veering wind 
Inconstant cease to be, 

Than love in lasting bondage bind, 
Man’s heart of treachery. 


Liverpool. G. 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATION OF THE FRENCH SONG, 





The wretch that has stolen thy heart, 
To avenge me has faithless become; 
Forsakes thee, and smiles that his art 
A treacherous maid has undone, 
That rival unworthy of thee, 
At him thy proud heart should rebel; 
Forget and return unto me, 
Who lov'd and still love thee too well. 


Oh! banish the wretch from thy sight, 
That cause of thy criel alarms; 
He never can value aright, 
For he feels not the worth ef thy charms. 
Return, oh! return then to me, 
My heart is still constant, and yet 
Mast ever remain so tu thee, 
For I struggle in vain to forget. 


How often, recalling thy vow, 
Have I curs’d thee with bitter disdafn ; 
Bat I see thee in sorrow, and now 
My heart springs to meet thee again. 
Return, oh ! return @ien to me, 
My love none but thee shall partake; 
I’ve guarded my fortune for thee, 
And only with life will forsake. A B 


Che Mrama. 


THE THEATRE. 
Er 
Artis est celare artem, 

As it is now the fashion for every ‘*man of note or 
likelihood” to bear about his person the armorial ensigns 
of his house’s lineage, we would suggest that the players, 
being men, at least, of note, should straight betake them- 
selves to heraldry. Antiquity will sanction their claim to 
coats of arms professional; and the honourable escutcheon 
of an actor could scarcely be more appropriately embel- 
lished than with the above motto: it would be an admoni. 
tory companion happily reminiscential and instructive, 
and not an inapposite vade-mecum to his studies. There are 
gentleman of the sock and buskin, however, though the 
number is lamentably limited, avd will be speedily even 

















more diminutive, for the million like them not ;—there 
are players, we say, who need no devices blazonry, 
to remind them that their acting should, in all things, 
conform to nature; that their vucation is not mere 
trickish art, but should be artless: and amongst 
the number of this little band of histrionic worthies 
we include Mr. TERRY. Than this gentleman we 
are acquainted with few performers possessing a more 
legitimate requisition to public patronage ; and yet, to our 
shame be it said, his benefit, resembling that of his fellow. 
worthy, DowTOn’s, was next to profitless. What! can it be 
that in Liverpool merit like Terry’s should realize only a be- 
netit of paltry EIGHTY POUNDS ? when Miss M. Ham- 
mersley commands half as much more, and Mr. Blanchard 
takes in dudgcon ONE HUNDRED AND sixty. Last 
scason, we presume, this latter gentleman conceived his 
peculiar powers (they are the powers of a very actor, both 
on and off the stage) duly appreciated. The immediate 
subsequence of his benefit in 1823 was a condescending 
**carD,” thanking the public very sillily, and as ful- 
somely, for having unexpectedly, nor he nor they knew 
why, enriched him and fooled themselves. 
“Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a sunimer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?” 

But, like Dowton, Mr. Terry has probably more respect 
for himself and for his vocation, than, wittingly, to de. 
grade either the one or the other by the despicable means 
trequently employed to muke a benefit. Muke a bencfit ! 
How? Maik: 

London, —— 

My Dear ***;—1 crave the pleasure of introducing to your 
kind offices Mr. » who visits your famed ‘good old 
town,” professionally. He is the boon companion of most 
convivial people here, and a very agreeable fellow, 1 assure 
you. Pray be civil to him, which will oceasion for yourself 
much amusement, and greatly oblige yours, very truly, 





Such, reader, is the principal machinery, which, once 
well in motion, seldom fails to make a benefit. We have 
the original of the above delectable foul-trap now in our 
possession, and have known persons come from the me- 
tropolis destitute of any other recommendatory qua- 
lity than a pocket well lined -with some such’ polite 
invitations to become churitable. Should any of us 
ever be so pitifully besought to give alms again, 
we promise the applicant not to pocket the affront 
so quietly as on a recent occasion ; 60 thoroughly are we 
disgusted with these mean attacks on our pursesstrings, 
that another similar invocation to be ** cizil”’ will assuredly 
superinduce us to ** publish and shame the rogues.” ‘But 
‘Terry has not been unfortunate in his benefit alone. His 
rencounter with the management is reported to have pro. 
cured for him a tolerably s:gnificant intimation that, under 
the existing administration, he need not expect another 
engagement in Liverpool. For Mr. Terry's spirited re- 
prehension of the clamorous gentry behind the scenes, the 
public are much indebted to him, but it was a liberty, 
they say, the managers could not brook; and we cer- 
tainly think he should first have spoken to them on the 
subject of this joint annoyance to himself and to the audi- 
ence. Perhaps he had done so in vain, in which case the 
managers and the noisy ones have each been very pro- 
perly held up to what may be termed the reproof notorivus. 

“to wilful men, 
The injuries that they themselves procure, 
Must be their schoolmasters.” 

The Editor of the Kaleidvscope has more than once 
arisen up in his place, and in the spirit of his nobility 
ejaculated **not content” to our notions of Mr. Vanden- 
hoff. Like some few other similar dissentients, the Kditor 
of the Kaleidoscope has not, in fact, seen Mr. Vadnenhoff, 
On a late occasion, however, the Editor had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing, partially, of what Mr. Vandenhoff 
is capable ; and we should very much like to be favoured 
with bis sentiments on that gentlemans’s cabinet scene with 
Florian, in the Foundling of the Forest. We know what 
the public think, as well of his Count de Valmont, as of 
his other performances, or the plaudits, loud and raptur- 
ous, of « whole theatre, have no signification. 

Mr. Macready has been playing here during the past 
week, and, we are sorry to add, to but very Taditferent 
houses. Excepting Thursday and Friday evenings, when 
the performances had the attraction of novelty, there have 
generally been only about forty persons in the boxes, and 
these, for the most part, admitted by proprietors’ tickets ; 
& miserable proof of the estimation in which Mr. Ma- 
cready’s acting is held by the higher orders of society in 
this town, or of their want of taste for the plays in which 
he appears. We were glad to perceive K ing John chosen 
by this actor for hie debut, as we remembered seeing him 
in the part, when last here, with great pleasure. His per- 


formarce of King John, indeed, we then thought an excep- 
tion to the general remark, that Mr. Macready had tailed 
in every character of Shakspeare’s he had attempted. On 
| the present occasion, his mode of speaking and his deport- 
| ment in all the scenes, until his first interview with Hu- 
bert, were good, and, in several instances, excellent. His 
scene with the Legate and the French King, particularly, 
was & master-piece of acting; el the vigorous and 
the chaste in a high degree. As a whole, however, it was 
a performance decidedly inferior to Mr. Macready's repre- 
sentation of this character last year.. Towards the close of 
the play, more especially, he seemed to have entirely lost 
sight of King John, and of his own better genius. 

As Virginius, Mr. Macready was, as usual, easy and 
pleasing in. the earlier domestic portion of the play; cold, 
and rife with stage-trick, in the latter and impassioned 
part of it. We freely confess our pleasure in the palpa- 
ble failure to produce the effect intended by his delivery 
of **J thank thee, Jupiter, 1 am stilla father.” Efforts 
of this kind, to catch applause, constitute great blemishes 
in Mr. Macready’s acting. He appears not content to re- 
ceive it for a correct recitation, and a natural delineation 
of his part; but must strain every nerve to extort it by un. 
expected and unnetural pauses, or by suddenly lowering 
the voice from its utmost altitude to tones at once the most 
common-place and colloquial. ‘This. motern, iegitimate 
mode of elocution, while it may and does excite applause 
to a certain extent, never fails **to make the erage 
grieve ;” and that in the same ratio with the celebrity of 
the actor adopting it. We have represented Mr. Ma- 
cready to be cold in the impassioned scenes; and as an 
illustration of this remark, would instance his long and 
freezing ‘pauses in that where Virginius, to save his 
daughter's honour, Kills her. Dumnng Mr. Macready's 
drowsy enactment of this, in itself, truly affecting scene, 
the audience manifested very general symptoms of fret- 
ful impatience; an effect the very reverse of what he 
was desirous of producing, and by wluch, we hope, he 
knows how to profit. 

On Wednesday Mr. Macready sought our suffrages as 
the representative of Damon, a part ** written expressly 
for him,” and, of course, written to exhibit to all ible 
advantage every thing there is of excellence in his act- 
ing. ‘To say that it does this is saying but httle in Mr. 
Macready’s praise; for we would have him adapt his 
powers (which are certainly of a high order) to characters 
that already exist in the poetical world of the drama, and, 
bu such means, win a fair and lasting fame, rather than 
submit to have new creations, formed and fitted to what 
costs him nothing —Ais peculiarities. 

Mr. Macready on Thursday evening, appeared as Caius 
Gracchus, in the new tragedy of that name; ** wriiten,” 
as the bills of the day very obligingly inform us, ** ex. 
pressly tor him.” The author, Mr, Sheridan Knowles, 
scems to. have taken extremely aceurate dimensions of Mr. 
M.’s powers, for they are, to their utmost extent, laid 
under contribution in this most novel play. Macready's 
exertions, to embody his conception of Caius, were strenus 
ous and greatly successful; evinciog declamatery and 
physical qualitientions assuredly equal to those of any 
actor on the stave, and exhibiting them to all possible ad- 
vantaye. But we must here take leave to denounce this 
gentleman's propensity to that violent respiration mm which 
de SO Uiternily indulyes. It is a most odious ** custom” of 
his, ** more honoured in the breach, thah the observance ;" 
a practice creating in an audience a sensation of absolutedie- 
gust, especially accompanied ne it invariably is by such tu 
multuous, nay, outrageous vibrations of the breast and 
shoulders, as are at once a libel on his taste, common 
sense, and idcas of decency. very evening have we 
witnessed, not merely the critics of the pit convulsed with 
percielly suppressed laughter, but the fair ornaments of the 

oxes have turned aside their heads from the stage, with 
an expression of loathing, of which Mr. Maeready can 
have no conception. For ourselves, we can liken this un- 
happy mannerism of Mr. Macready’s to nothing in nature 
more nearly resembling it, than a person in the act of 
emitting the atmospheric air from his lungs, and inhaling 
the laughing gus, administered with such ludicrous effect, 
by that master artist, Mr. CHARLES. 

If there be any who conceive these brief observations on 
Mr. Macready severe, we candidly acknowledge severity 
tu be, insome measure, our aim. We devote our time 
and our money to purchuse the pleasure derived from “he 
beauties of his acting. If, therefore, it be his pleagur® 
return us dross as well as gold, we are equally inflexible 
in our determination to award deserved censure ag to L¢- 
stow really merited praise. Our remarks emanate 2Ot 
from a spirit of deteaction, but of truth ; to whose great 
dictates, on all occasions, it is our first duty, as it is our 
determined purpose, obediently, ta bow. 





October 11. Tue Councit or TEx. 
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\ RS. SADLER.—The melancholy accident which’ 
4 








has deprived society of a valuable member, and science 
of an enthusiastic votary, has left the Widow and Child of 
the late Mr. W. W. SADLER without a protector, ina situa- 
tion which demands the sympathy and support of a gene- 


1ous public. 


Impressed with this idea, some of those friends 


who esteemed Mr. Sadler while living, und deeply deplore his 
untimely end, venture to address the Inhabitants of Liver- 
pool, who have so often been interested in his adventurous 
aerial excursion, in behalf of his Widow and Child. 


The following Gentlemen have consented to aet as a Com- 


maittee on this occasion: 
Dr. Trail, 
Rev. Mr. Smyth, 
Mr. Muncaster, 
Rey. Mr. Prince, 
Mr. T. Kaye, 
Dr. Freckleton, 


Mr. Amos, 

Rev. Mr. Horner, 
Mr. Platt, 

Mr. E. Smith, 
Mr. Armstrong, 
Mr. M‘Culloch. 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by THomas 
Kaye, Treasurer, Courier-ofice; at the different News- 
rooins, and at the following Booksellers, &c.—Mexsrs. Wil- 
Jan, Grape}, Muncaster, Ormandy, Mercury-office, Robinsons, 
Gores, Wales, Cruickshank, and Bywater and Co. 
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Rev. J. H. Smyth---. 2 
William Lawson .-.-- 
Rev. J. B. Mouk 
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Egerton Smith---.-- 
Dr. Traill...-.-...+-- 
Edward Rushton..-.- 
6. B. Roundell ..---- 
Rev. J.C. Prince ..-- 
4. Foster, Jun, «+--+ 
3. H. Turner -.----> 
Henry Brown ..-..-- 
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John Gifford -.--..-- 
T. Morecroft - - : 
Mr. Spence -- 
Mrs. Forsyth -- ‘ 
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A Friend «.. +--+... +. 
Dr. Scott ...-----.eee 
James Foster..-+.--- 
Roger Hunter -.---- 
Wr. Willan ..-----+-- 
Tinley and Holt ---- 
Mr. W. M. Tartt ---- 
Rev. R. H. Rough- 
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Drury and Wilde.... 
Henry Lawrence..-.- 
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Henry ‘Taylor 
William Gore. - 
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James Boardman.... O 
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Jawes Dawson --.-.- 
Mra. Backhouse... .-- 
Thomas Currie. -..+- 
Rev. R. Cardwell .... 
Rev. W. Johnston .-- 
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Joveph Hardwick .-- 
Richard Sutton. .-.-- 
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Mr. Putnam 
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O|Henry Whitaker ---- 1 
O|Mr. Reynolds ----+-£2 
O}R. Rathbone -----+-- 
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0) Mr. Dearman. 
O|Mr. Powell --- 
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O\Jos. Reynolds, Jun 
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O|Mr. Worthington. «+ - 
O|} Mr. Ohman 
O'Mrs. Turner «----+++- 1 
OW. M. WH Poe eee ee 1 
Oj Jos, Fearon... sees ees 1 
O\Richard Haseldon -. 1 
6|John Bywater ----+-+ 1 
0) Thomas Bolton. --.-+ 1 
Q}Jos. Dickson, Jun. -- O 
O| Widow Roberts and 
OL Som.e.--seceesceees 
OlGeo, Drink ater.--- 1 
O|S “Thompson --.-+++- 

OlHenry Wilson 
O|Mr. Hougton .-------- 
OjJames Taylor...----- 
O/P. F. Selmir.-.-+ +--+ 
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6|Mr. Bold ..---+- 
H. Gibson 
O}G, and J. Robinson. - 
O\John Cropper --- 
O\John Wilson .--- 
O\John Garnet --- . 
0/Thomas Mathers. --- 
r. Jordam «+++ -+ess 
0 Mr. Corrie «-+seeeeee 
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J. Hodgson --....--+. 1 1 OjSam. M‘Cullock ---- 1 10 
Mr. Hilluir ....-..... 1 1 O\Edmund Ortt.--..--- 1 1 0 
John Cropper,Jun... 2 2 O)Mr. Robinson.-.--.--- 220 
| E. Cropper .-..-..... 2 2 OJ. and W.jKunberley 
'D. Hodgson.......... 1 1 O| Birmingham, per 
| W. Neighbours...... 1 1 O| E.Smith-.........1 0 0 
Mr. Barrowe ough-- 1 O OJchn Lomax, per 
A Friend ® Dr. Traill 1 1 0} E. Smith ..---+-- 100 
Rev. W. SLepherd’s John Topham ....-. 1 1 0 
Pupils 115 O|}Wm. Thompson ---. 1 1 O 
. Wales O OjJ. Merrittand Co... 1 1 O 
W. Wright O Old. Le... -eeeeeevecevcee 119 
Miss Radcliff 10 O\John Topham, jun-- 1 0 0O 
J.B. Wright 10 O/John Etches ------- -100 
A_Eriend to Thos. Berry-------++. 1 1 O 
Widow : 010 OjHenry Taylor..--..-. 2 20 
Rey. H. Barton .-....- 1 OjMr. Pinney ----------» 010 0 





I 
N. B. This list is made up to Saturday noon. 


MES. SADLER respectfully informs her Friends and 
the Public, that it is her intention tu continue the 
BATHS established by her late Husband; and as they will 
be conducted under her sole direction, assisted by a person 
who has been in the establishment some time, she trusts 
that the flattering encouragement hitherto given to the Es- 
tablishment will be kindly continued. 
Warm, VApour, and other Barus, at any hour. 


Astronomp. 
EVENING AMUSEMENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


—— 
When the Sun was imagined to be an immense globe, 
or ball, in a state of combustion, Comets were supposed to 
be bodies of fire performing their revolutions round him, 
and returning periodica'ly to supply the waste of the solar 
heat ; and Sir Isaac Newton computed the heat of the 
Comet of 1680, when nearest the Sun, to be 2000 times 
reater than that of red hot iron, and that it would retain 
its heat should its period be extended to 20,000 years. 
These ideas are now entirely exploded, and modern as- 
tronomers have pretty well determined that the Sun is an 
opaque habitable globe Jike the planets, but shining by 
its own light procceding from a luminous atmosphere 
which surrounds it; and the spots which occasionall 
appear on the disc, are parts of his body appearing throug! 
that atmosphere at some particular places where it is 
more rare than at others. The warmth which we de- 
rive from the Sun is occasioned by the rays of his lu- 
minous atmosphere mingling with that of our Earth. 
The nature and design of Comets, however, is but very 
imperfectly known, though they are likewise supposed 
to ‘ete resemblance to the other planetary orbs, but sur- 
rounded by a luminous atmosphere like the Sun, and 
enerally attended by a train of light inclined towards that 
luminary. Their revolutions are performed in very long 
ellipses, but few have been determined with any degree of 
accuracy. Some move according to the order of the signs ; 
others have a retrograde motion, and nearly the whole of 
their orbits have a considerable inclination. Cometary 
Astronomy has lately occupied much of the attention of 
scientific men in various parts of the world, and different 
opinions have been formed as to their use; but this, we 
fear, must always rest upon conjecture. The Divine wis- 
dom is manifest in all the works of the Creator; and 
probably comets are links in the chain of the grand whole 
to connect our system with others, revolving round their 
own centre, though invisible to us. In the Comet of 
January last, an amateur at Prague made some remark- 
able observations on the appearance and disappearance of 
the spots on the Sun's disc. A phenomenon something 
similar has occurred during the visit of the present one, 
though at this time there are several spots visible, which 
have been continually varying. Similar observations have 
been made by Herschel and others during the stay of 
former Comets, and there can be but little doubt that they 
have some connexion with each other. Such appearances 
have aleo been noticed as the prelude to extreme sultry 
weather in our planet. Two spots were observed on the 
northern disc, one of which totally disappeared in a few 
hours, and another came in view to the southward. The 
Comet is now in the constellation Bootes, or Mural Qua- 
drant of La Lande (apparently without a tail) and sur- 
rounded by a very transparent atmosphere. The corusca- 
tions are continually varying, from dimness and obscurity 
to brilliancy and light. 
Phases of the Moon. 
© Full Moon .......0e000+- 7d. 15h, 55m. 
( Last Quarter ...........615 4 2 
@ New Moou.......0.0+65-21 2 2 
D First Quarter ............29 6 3 
October 18, Mercury rises E. 17h. Om. culminates 22h. 
59m. October 19, Mercury rises E. } S. 16h. 57m. cul- 
minates 22h. 56m. ; : : 
Mercury is in the constellation Virgo thoughout the 
month; will be in inf. conjunction 2d. 12h. 45m. and at 

















greatest elongation 19th day, when an opportunity will be 








afforded for making observations. At 17h. 45m. he will 
appear nearly in conjunction with Virgo, bearing E. by S. 
— 7 degrees above the horizon: the Moon a 8. E. 
tober 25, Venus culminates 1h. 33m. . ° 
3 W. 5h. 52m. ernest 
menu pee pe ey ~ a and will be in 
junction with Libra 14d. 22h. and i junction wi 
the Moon 23d. 13h. 28m. eres 
auc” 25, Mars culminates 3h. 82m. sets S. W. 4 W. 
le im. 
Mars and Antares, with Scorpio, will be in conjunction 


ye 

October 25, Jupiter rises 11h. 15m. culminates 18h, 55m. 

Jupiter is in the constellation Cancer throughout the 
month. On the 16th day, at 12 hours, will be seen rising 
nearly in conjunction, and about 34° apart. 

October 25, Saturn rises 6h. 30m. culminates 14h. 20. 

Saturn ctill forms a conspicuous and beautiful object in 
the head of the Bull, near the right eye, and affords a very 
favourable opportunity for viewing that wonderful phe- 
nomenon, his rings of light. 

October 21, Georgian culminates 5h. 7m. sets 9h. Om. 

The Georgian is still in the head of Sagittarius. 

On the 7th day, at 10h, the most conspicuous stars upon 
the meridian will be Fomalhaut, and Pegasus, and part 
of Cepheus ; the Pointers at their lowest depression Ne: 
the shoulders of Orion rising E. by N.: the Twins, N.E. 

N. just above the horizon. On the 23d, the stars upon 
the meridian will be Andromeda, and Pegasus; Cassio- 
peia nearly in the zenith; the Twins N. E. by E. 4 E.; 
Orion's belt rising E. 4 S.; Ursa Major at lowest depres- 
sion N. The situation of Perseus offers a favourable op- 
portuvity for noticing the variation in Algol. This re- 
markable star changes continually from the 2d to the 4th 
Magnitude. The time occupied, from its extreme lustre, 
is about 69 hours, but gradually diminishes in brightness 
for four hours, which it recovers in the succeeding four 
hours, preserving its greatest lustre through the remainin 
time, till its decrease again com The whole o! 
Perseus is well worthy of minute observation. 


THOUGHTS ON ASTRONOMY. 


eee 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srin,—The other evening I was present at an astrono- 
mical lecture, delivered to a select party of friends, and so 
much delighted with some parts of it, that I was insensi- 
bly led, by a train of reflections, to consider the easiest and 
most systematic method of obtaining a knowledge of the 
science of astronomy. Every one knows that sentiments, 
aided by a pleasing elocution, more immediately touch our 
feelings than when read at our leisure in our closets; whence 
it follows, that a lecture, maintained with liberality and 
decorum, bids fairer to strike the attention of youth, while 
it entertains venerable age, than most other modes of in- 
struction. ‘The science of astronomy has advanced to 
its present state by means of a series of observations 
and discoveries made during a long course of ages. We 








can now select that which tends best to the demonstra- . 


tion of the true system, and explication of the various 
phenomena. _ Astronomy makes known to us the im- 
mensity of the creation, and increases our reverence for 
that universal Being, who is at the head of things, supreme 
in wisdom as in power, the author and mover of the whole. 
This alone, then, isa sufficient reason for making it a pro- 
minent part of education. But its practical utility is great. 
It is useful in geography and navigation, and has afforded 
splendid assistance to the latter by the lunar method of 
finding the longitude at sea. “Again, amongst the various 
advantages from astronomy this one is purticularly emi- 
nent. We see the most complex appearances and intricate 
motions admitting of the simplest calculations. The per- 
fection of modern instruments and observations can be so 
arranged that they will afford, in almost all the important 
facts in astronomy, the same conviction as the mind receives 
from a demonstration of the elements of Euclid. Howeasily 
does the primary motion of projection and the simple law of 
gravity explain motions intricate and various! What an 
illustration, if this is the law of light ? Without the velo. 
city of which (200,000 miles in a second) the stars and 
planets would appear inextricable confusion, and the face 
of the heavens be continually changing ; and this would be 
occasioned by the mere change of the velocity of light. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
































But to proceed. The first consideration is to ascertain 
the form and magnitude of the earth: and the next step 
to investigate the magnitudes of the sun and planets. When 
the motions of the primary planets have been understood 
in a general manner, the motions of the moon and second. 
ary planets, and other circumstances connected therewith, 
ought to be noticed. A variety of astronomical instruments 
furnishes us with means of making observations with ac- 
curacy and precision. Having examined some of the 
principal phenomena, we pass on to considerations concern- 
ing the solar system and fixed stars, and to those observations 
by which the celestial bodies may become more accurately 
known. Then our minds will be filled with astonishment and 
awe, and raised to the admiration of the Alinighty Creator. 
Foran “isolated observer (as an eminent astronomer of the 
present day observes) however he might be gratified by 
the spectacle of the heavens on a star-light evening, would 
be able to discover little-of what, when the true circum- 
stances are known, add so much to the wonderful varicty 
we observe in terrestrial matters of the Creator’s power.” 
He would barely discover that the sun, moon, and planets 
were at different distances from this our Seren - 
ive Scpt. 15. 1824. NE AN. 
att al [| Tv be continued.) 





drashions for October. 


PRoMENADE DrEss.—Pelisse of lilac Gros de Nuples 
made high and full, witha circular collar, which turns 
over, having a double cording at the edge. The sleeve is 
plain, and very large at the top, and confined twice be- 
tween the shoulder and the elbow ef corded satia bands, 
which are decorated about two or three inches apart on 
each side of the front of the sleeve by campanalus or Can- 
terbury bells made of lilac satin. The skirt touches the 
ground, and is trimmed with five satin tucks of the same 
colour, elevated on the right side, and fastened by Canter- 
bury bells of lilac satin; shaded lilac waist ribbon, and 
gold buckle in front. Very full worked muslin ruff alittle 





open at the throat, and fastened with a gold buckle. | forming slow revolutions; but the trick uray be accom- 
White chip bonnet, with a band of liiae satin introduced | plished without producing this rotatory motion. 


midway of the brim, which is circular, and deep in front, 


but shallow behind. The crown is low, and surrounded | === 


with a puffing of lilac satin ribbon and ears of corn; the 
strings are of crépe lisse bound with lilacsatin. Ear-rings 


air down the water, 
the name of Allan. 


Archimedes’s screw, as its motion is vibratory, hke the 
pendulum of a clock. 


apIMNaAsia 
AND 
MISCELLANEOUS RECREATIONS. 








How often have I bless’d the coming day, 

When toil remitting, lent its turn to play; 

When all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambo! frotick’d o’er the ground, 

And sleightsof art, and feats of strength, went round, 

Goldsmith. 

** It isa call to keep the spirits alive.”—Ben Jonson. 





NO. XIII. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—The following simple feat is 
to be performed with a common fire 
poker; which you must hold near the 
top, between the fingers and thumb, 
as shown in the annexed figure. You 
must then, by the mere motion of the 
fingers and thumb, work or screw the 
poker upwards, until the slender part 
marked * is moved up to the hand, 
whilst the poker remains perpendicular 
during the whole process. 
e This feat ought to be performed with 
a large and heavy kitchen poker; but 
I should recommend a light parlour 
one by way of rehearsal. The poker, 
during the time that you are working 
or screwing it upwards, will be per- 


Yours, &c. t+ 





Whe Weruties of Chess. 





of amethyst set in gold. Primrose colour kid gloves and 
sho 8. 

DinneER Dress.—Dress of black silk barege ; the cor- 
gige made rather low and circular, and narrow on the 
shoulder; it is ornamented with satin bands placed longi- 
tudinally. The sleeve is very short and full, setin a band 
of six small cords, and arranged in festoons, and fastened 
by buttons. The ceinture is of black satin corded with 
palmated leaves pendent behind ; with buttons in the cen- 
tre. The skirt has two very rich borders composed of 
satin rouleaus, formed into crescents, and united by two 
leaves of the Alpine saxifrage, tied at the base by a circlet 
composed of French folds: beneath are two satin rouleaus 
and a broad wadden hem. A large long sleeve of crape is 
added, and comes over the short one: it is something simi- 
lar to the French manche a la neige, though without the 
redundant garniture Turban of white crape, folded yery 
small, and formed into large bouffants ; broad and plain 
in front ; the left side arranged in a full rosette, with alter- 
nate bouffunts of white satin and crape; the right inter- 
mingling with the folds behind. Black necklace and ear- 
rings. White kid gloves and shoes. 


Scientific Wecords 


LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 

To John Vallance, of Brighton, Sussex, Esq. for his 
improved method or methods of abstracting or carrying 
off the caloric of fluidity from any congealing water (or it 
may be other liquids.) Also an improved method or me- 
thods of producing intense cold. Also a method or me- 
thods of applying this invention so as to make it available 
to purposes with reference to which temperatures about or 
below the freezing point may be rendered productive of 
advantageous effects, whether medical, chemical, or me- 
ehanica!.—Dated 28th Aug. 1824.—6 months allowed to 
enrol specification. 

To James Neville, of pn eeen. Southwark, Surry, 
engineer, and William Busk, of Broad-street, London, 
Esq. for certain improvements in propelling ships, boats, 





§¢ Ludimus effigiem belli”......s0000 Vida. 
—<>_—- 
SOLUTION TO GAME XIV. 
White. Black. 


1 Knight ....G—4 1 Bishop ....D—6 
2 Castle ....H—2+4 2 Bishop....H—2 
$3 Castle ....F—2-+-Marte. 
——_—_— 
[No. xv.] 


White to checkmate in FouR moves 


Black. 
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A machine, constructed upon principles entirely new, 
and possessing the power of raising water, or of torcing 
= been invented by a gentleinan of 

He has styled it the ** Scismatic 
Machine.” It surpasses, for ease in working, all other 
machines for raising water at present in use, not excepting 


Correspondence. 





(SEE A NOTK TO CORRESPONDENTS. } 


THE PSALMODY OF THE CHURCH. 
— - 
TO THE KDITOR. 
S1r,—Allow me, through the medium of your useful 
publication, to suggest to those who have the selection of 
music for Divine worship, a few observations on the im- 
propriety of an indiscriminate choice of melodies intended 
for sacred purposes. I allude to the frequent introduction 
into the service of the church, the melodies of song tunes 
and other light compositions. That the adaptation of 
secular music may, in some very rare instances be ex- 
cusable, I would readily concede. There is an anecdote 
related of Mr. Wesley being struck with the sublime pathos 
of a composition he heard from a sailor, and transcribing 
it on the spot for sacred use, which, as I have heard, 
in point of excellence and appropriate simplicity might 
almost be said to justify the practice; but I believe it 
will be admitted that an exception can never establish a 
rule; and this practice seems to have obtained an univer- 
sality in some congregations, owing to a want of genuine 
taste in singing choirs and compilers of tune books, which 
cannot be toomuch discountenanced. Thatsacred music pro- 
perly so called, has a character of its own, distinct from and 
superior to all others in the worship of Jehovah, will not be 
denied. That it has been cultivated in this country to an 
extent equal to all occasions of divine choral and congre- 
gational service, will also be admitted. It must be obvi- 
ous at the same time, that in transferring popular 
melodies from their proper sphere to devotional use, an 
improper association of ideas is unavoidably produced, 
and an occasion of scandal and ridicule presented to the 
world.—I am, Sir, yours &c. 
A Lover or GENUINE CuuBCcH Music. 
Bristol, Scpt. 14, 1824. 











———S 


PHRENOLOGY. 
—-- 

TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—As I observe, by your last Mercury, that the 
subject of phrenology is exciting rather a warm interest, 
you will, perhaps, admit this short note into your next, as 
a cooling sedative. 
In consequence of a recommendation of Combe's Khe- 
ments, by one of your correspondents, I obtained a copy, 
and began to study it without any preconceived opinion 
I, however, had not proceeded far till my sentiments 
nearly corresponded with those expressed by Anti-phrenv- 
logist. ‘The fundamental principle upon which the whoke 
system is built is evidently assamed ; and, while there is 
a profession of following up the inductive method of Ba- 
con, there is nothing to be found but vague analogies and 
hasty conclusions. An organ of the brain, for instance, is 





said to be like a trumpet, and the whole braiu like a piano 
Sorte. 
ence over the mode of thinking, one would be led to con- 
clude that Combe is either a maker of musical instruments 
or a builder of organs ; ox like the philosophical musician, 
who concluded that the world was made in seven days, be- 
cause there are seven notes in music. 


If it be true that professional habits have an influ. 


I shall not trouble you farther at present with this sub- 


ject; but will, notwithstanding my various avocatione, 
readily discuss it with the phrenologists in your Kaleido- 
scope. Adieu. 


NEUTER NIS!I VERUS, 
Sept. 27, 182% 


——— 








LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 
—— 


TO THE EDITOR 
S1m,—Your correspondent, A Connoisseur, having taken 


a final leave of me, having neither time nor inclination for 
further controversy, will not, I hope, prevent me, with 








or other vessels or floating bodies.—16th Sept.—6 months. 





your permission, making a few remarks on his last com 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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munication to the Kaleidoscope 3 in reply to the introduce | 
tory observations, having, as he recommended, consulted 

a Dictionary. 1 find, ** Connoisseur—a judge, a critic; it 
is sometimes used as a pretended critic,"—Jolmson. [| 
leave the application of this to the readers of ycur paper, | 
and the judges of art. As he has recommended me to | 
consult one book, I should advise him to peruse another, 
** Richardson on the Science and Qualifications of a Con. 
noisseur.” which will, perhaps, enlighten his mind as to 
the propricty of the signature he has assumed. 

[should consider ** A Connoissicur's” expressions of 
envy,” ** able critics,” * chicken-hearted gentlemen,” 
&c. &c. of equal value with his splendid and correct criti- 
cisms on the works of art, which he has connoisseured, and 
congratulate your readers on the talent he has evinced 
both as a writer and a critic. If he had, in the early part 
of his correspondence, pleaded the want of time and in- 
clination, I should not have thought it necessary or be- 
coming to notice his absurdities; such an excuse comes 
rather late, although, from his inaccuracies, it may be sup- 
posed he has less time than inclination, and less judgment 
than either; for instance, he quotes the miniatures in No. 
92, as the production of G. Hargreaves, which, however, 
are from the able hand of that accomplished artist Mr. 
Thomas Hargreaves; for those of 95 he quotes S. Har- 
greaves. A reference to the catalogue would have shown 
him that these are the works of G. Hargreaves. He talks 
of a “* face breathing from ivory,” of ** a bird’s eye view 
of a portrait,” makes /ively remarks upon a dead hare, of 
water colours eclipsing oil,” states a picture to be ** a 
repetition of one before exhibited,” which tt i¢ not, and 
various other similar proots of his title to connoisseurship ; 
amongst which, not the least conspicuous, stands his obser- 
vations on the natural colouring of No. 143, and his pul- 
pable neglect of the excellent companion to that picture, 
No. 129, both of which surely merit the notice of so per- 
fect a judge, critic, and connoisseur. I ‘lament, Sir, that 
the subject is now past, and that nothing that I could say 
would Jead the public properly to appreciate the rewarks 
ef either ** 4 Connvisscur,” or of — Yours, &c Ss. 

SINGULAR EFFECTS PRODUCED BY THE RESPIRA- 
TION OF THE NITROUS OXIDE. 





— 

The extraordinary effects produced by the respiration of 
this peculiar gas, are well known to the scientific part of 
our readers, who must have perused the descriptions of 
the phenomena in Sir Humphrey Davy’s works, wherein 
several individuals, well known ¢o the public, have mi- 
nutely detailed the manner in which they found themselves 
affected by the respiration of the nitrous oxide. Amongst 
these were Mr. Southey, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Wedgwood, 
Mr. Lovel Edgeworth, and many others. 

Whether it be that this gas has been found to possess 
no medical properties, or to what other cause it is to be 
attributed, we cannot determine; but the fact is, that it is 
now seldom heard of, and is very rarely introduced in our 
public lecture rooms. Mr. Charles, however, whose 
varied, pleasing, and instructive performances at the 
Golden Lion, have afforded us infinite amusement, has 
been induced to add the nitrous oxide to the other nume4 
rous attractions ot his little theatre ; and the effects it pros 
duces upon those of the audience who choose to inhale it; 
are too whimsical for description. Some clench their fists; 
and make furious and ludicrous gestures; others strut 
about, throwing themselves into various attitudes, dancing, 
and sometimes whistling ; and almost all are more or lesg 
given to laughter. 

The following letter on the subject is published at the 
request of Mr. Charles, and the writer's name is given at 
full length, because such facts as are therein related ought 
pot to rest upon anonymous testimony ; nor dowe hesitate 
to say, that the cases which are recorded in Sir Humphrey 
Davy's work, to which we have alluded, would have 
gained little credit with us, had not the names of those 
who made trial of the nitrous oxide been given tothe pub- 





lie at full length.—Edit. Kal. 


DEaR Sir,—In compliance with your request I shall 
attempt, as briefly and correctly as possible, to describe 
the very strange manner in which I found myself affected, 
by inhaling the nitrous oxide which you administered to 
me a few days since, in the presence of some friends. I 
believe my dose, which did not exceed two quarts, may be 
considered a very moderate potion; and I can readily 
conceive, that had it been augmented, the symptoms 
would have been proportionably aggravated, and perhaps 
varied also in their character. 

Before the mouth-piece of the bag was removed from 
my lips, ] was affected with a slight oppression in the head 
and temples, somewhat resembling the sensation felt in the 
act of diving, immediately before emersion from the water, 
when the breath is completely exhausted ;-I say it some- 
what resembled this feeling ; but I ought to add, that it 
was wholly divested of the inconvenience experienced by 
protracted immersion or the head under water. 

This first symptom was soon succeeded by an indescri- 
bable feeling, of a more pleasurable description. I-was 
seized with a succession of involuntary and irresistible 
fits of laughter, in all its gradation, from the titter to 
the chuckle and horse-laugh, with occasiongl sobs. These 
fits succeeded each other in rapid successior., although, in 
the intervals, I used every effort to shake off the propensity ; 
not because the laughter was in any degree unpleasant, 
on the contrary, it was rather an agreeable sensation ;—but, 
because I conceived that it was so very ridiculous to be 
thus laughing, when there was nothing to laugh at. By- 
the-bye, it would be as well if certain dull jesters, whom 
I could name, would administer a portion of this gas to 
those-who are duomed to listen to their endless and point- 
less jokes. 

I felt no disposition to rise from my seat, but rather to 
lie down on the bench, or the floor, and laugh it fairly out. 
During all the time I was under the influence of the gas, 
I plainly heard what you and my friends said on the 
occasion; and what greatly heightened the absurdity of 
the scene was, to perceive them look ‘so excessively grave, 
and even alarmed, ‘whilst I was almost ** dying with 
laughter." When my delirium, which lasted about a 
minute and a half, had subsided, it eeemed to me as if I 
had just awoke from a strange dream, and, for several 
minutes afterwards, the recollection of what had passed 
produced slight ‘and convulsive laughs. 

During the height of what may be termed the paroxysm, 
my sensations somewhat resembled those I have occasion~ 
ally experienced when it has been my good fortune to come 
in for a share of superfine-wine. What particular species 
of the juice of the grape, in its effects, the most resembles 
this laughing gas, [ cannot just now deterinjne ;—but if 
you, or any of your friends, are particularly anxious to 
have the point settled, you have only to send me a few 
specimens of superior Champaigne or Burgundy, whilst 
[ still retain the recollection of the nitrous oxide, and [ 
will endeavour to ascertain to which beverage it bears the 
nearest affinity. In the meantime, sincerely wishing you 
all the success you so well merit, I remain, yours, &c. 
St. James’s-road. EGERTON SMITH. 

To Mr. Charles, Theatre of Magic. 
Eee 


AVvertisenients. 


THRATRE DU PETIT LAZARY DE PARIS, DE MESSRS 
MAFFRY,'VORK HOTEL, TARLKETON-STREET. 
HIS EVENING (Monday) the 1ith instant, and 
every Evening during the week, except Saturday, 
HARLEQUIN, PRINCE BY: MAGIC, 

‘A comic Harliquinade, interspersed with Dances, Ballets, 
Metamorphuses—changes of Scenery, superb Costumes, &c, 
In the course of this piece will be prese:ted, for the first 
time, a fine Picturesque and Maritime View of the Port and 
‘Town of LIVERPOOL, executed by an artist of this place. 
This picture will be animated by numerous moving objects. 
Many ships will be seen immured within the docks, and in 
the river agreat number of vessels, of different classes, un- 
der sail, as well as others propelled by steam. This’ view 
is taken from Seacombe, and the tator will see, in the 
distance, the finest public edifices of the town. Other enter- 
tainments will also be presented, as will be annou in 
the bills of the day. 

Doors to be opened at half-past Seven, and the performance 
to eommence at half-past Eight precisely. 











THEATRE OF MAGIC, GOLDEN-LION, DALE-STRERT- 
R. CHARLES.—LAST WEEK.—Atthe LARGE 
ROOM, GOLDEN-LION, DALE-STREET, this pre- 
sent Evening, and every Evening this Week, Mr. CHARLES, 
will EXHIBIT his popular ENTERTAINMENTS, EXPERI. 
MENTS in ELECTRICITY, GALVANISM, MAGN SM, 
PHILOSOPHICAL RECREATIONS, ILLUSIONS in VEN- 
TRILOQUISM; and by desire of several persons of distine- 
tion, the NITROUS OXIDE EXHILARATING GAS, cr 
me eee ING GAS, will be administered between the ist aud 
nd Act. 
Boxes 3s. Pit 2s. Gallery 1s. Children half- 
Doors open at Half-past Seven—Perfermance - 
at Eight o'clock. 
itaanuiiiahandaas alae 








Co Correspor dents. 


SUBSCRIPTION FoR Mr. SADLER’s FAMILY.—Since that part of 
the Kaleidoscope containing the advertisement ‘was put to 
press we have received the following additional subscrip- 
tion :—Mr. Lindsay, Surgeon,.....-....++-.£1 la Od 

Mar. VanpgNuorr.— The Council of Ten, who, like their Athe 
nian naniesakes, are petty tyrants in their sphere, have 
thought fit to call upon us publicly to recant certain opi- 
nions we have formerly had the temerity to express re- 
specting Mr. Vandenhoff. We know the secret of this chal- 
lenge, from which we are not in the least disposed tushrink. 
One of tbe Council (if ue be not greatly belied) éhanced to 
hear the writer of this paragraph praise, in the highest 
terms, the acting of Mr. Vandenhoff, in a particular scene; 
and he has somewhat irregularly insisted upon having his 
judgment thereon put upon record. In his usual dictato- 
rial style, like Sir Oracle, who says, ‘* When I speak let no 
dog bark,” this Secretary of the Council says, “‘ Like some 
few other similar dissentients, the editor of the Kaleidoscope 
has not, in fact, seen Mr. Vandenhoff.” We will not pause 
to carp at the singular phraseology, ‘‘ like other similar dis- 
sentients,” but shall proceed to say, that we have, in fact, seen 
Mr. Vandenhoff, and that, in fact, we are amongst his warm 
but not red-hot and indiscriminate admirers. We have ever 
claimed the independent right of judging for ourselves, and 
have never hesitated to express our opinions when they may 
have been very unfashtonable: thus, in the height of his po- 
pularity, we ventured to hint that Mr. Kean was occa- 
sionally a ranter, who “tore a passion to tatters;” that he was 
venfant gaté of the British public, who was permitted, with 
impunity, and with high approbation, to play all sorts of 
pranks. This we have not scrupled to say of aman who, 
in some respects, ranks the very highest in his art. Claim- 
ing the privilege of judging of Mr. Vandenhoff, it has 
occasionally happened that we did not rate some particular 
parts of his performance quite so highly as the Council dfa. 
“We may have found him too cold and formal for our tasté ; 
but we, nevertheless, admire him upon the whole ‘as‘a 
superior actor, al‘vays discriminating and intelligent, and 
often effective and excellent. Called upon as we are by 
the Council to state what we thought of this gentleman fn 
the chamber scene of the Foundling of the Forest, we do not 
for a moment hesitate to say, that, in-our opinion, it was 
a@ master-piece of acting, which could net be surpassed by 
that of any man living. We have thus frankly, but very 
hastily, obeyed the suinmons of the Council, whiech'we have 
been enabled to do in consequence of their communication 
having reached us somewhat earlier than usual. By-the- 
bye, we see nothing so very unpardonable in an actor 
bringing letters of recommendation along with him, al- 
though his talents ought to be a suilicient introduction 
every where. 

Cuurcu PsaLmopy.—The few remarks we had to make upon 
the letter of A Lover of Genuine Church Music have been dia- 
placed by our reply to the Council of Ten. We shall, next 
week, offer a few remarks on the subject. 

ANACREON Moorr’s ALLEGED PLAGIARIsM.—The letter of L. L. 
on this subject shall be inserted next weck entire. 

Emerson's Lire.—The interesting memoir of this extraord!- 
nary man, with the manuscript of which we have been 
favoured bya Darlington correspondent, is very acceptable, 
and shall be attended to. 

Tue Lata MR. SADLER.—We have received several tributary 
offerings to the memory of this ill-fated gentleman, but we 
must decline their insertion. There is no task so dificult 

* and delicate as to touch the lyre in’ plaintive elegiac strains. 
It may be said of the sublime and the bathos, that “ but 
thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 

If Adolescens will inform us where a note may find him, we 
will address a few lines to him together with his manuscript: 

The following communications, with others already acknow- 
ledged, have been somewhat postponed by the recent details 
relative to Mr. Sadler’s melancholy death :—W. on the law 
of landlord and tenant—F. R,—Anonymous, on the death- 
watch—Percontator 

—_— eee 
Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 

E. Suitu & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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